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MONROE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A regular meeting of this society will be held at 
the Farmer Office, No. 4, Front-street, Rochester, 
on Tuesday, the 11th day of February, at 11 o’clock 
A.M., for the purpose of making out a list of premi- 
ums, and determining the course of proceeding for 
the coming year. 

It is desirable that the friends of the society be 
punciual in their attendance, as it is important that 
the list of premiums be revised and corrected. 

JOHN H. ROBINSON, President. 





No. 3 of Mr. Colman’s Agricultural Reports in 
Europe will contain an article upon Guano and other 
manures, prepared with great care by Mr. C. It is 
expected, that in the month of February this No. 
will appear. 

Mr. Wituams’ Essay on Manures, read before 
the Seneca Co. Ag. Society, in October, will be 
published in the next Farmer. 

Mr. Joun Cuaistre, St. Catharines, Ca. Yours 
of January. 17th is received, shall be happy to receive 
the communication mentioned. Please be as con- 
cise as possible, 

The communication of Myron Apams, Esq. of 
East Bloomfield, on the subject of raising corn fod- 
der, will be published in our next. 

“ Penfield” is received, and will be published, or 
the information wanted given in the Farmer. 

Mr. B. H. of North Fairfield, Ohio, will accept 
our thanks for the long list of names sent, as well 
as for the interest manifested in our behalf. 


The city of Boston appropriated $200,000 for the 
support of her schools in 1844, 





TO THE FRIENDS OF AGRICULTURE. 

Kinp Reaper—An arrangement has just been 
made by which I have assumed the task of editing 
this paper. This responsibility has been taken, not 
without the hope that my services may be useful in 
collecting the most valuable information upon all 
subjects pertaining to rural pursuits, and scattering 
it broadcast over the land among all that will con- 
sent to pay the trifle of fifty cents a year for the 
cream of agricultural knowledge. 

The state of New York probably contains not far 
from 500,000 practical farmers. Of these, not more 
than one-fifth read any agricultural paper whatever, 
This neglect arises not from the circumstance that 
four-fifths of our rural population have taken and 
duly weighed the value of these prints, and found 
them worthless; but from the fact that they have 
never read them at all, and know nothing of their 
true value. How are these people to be reached ? 
To a part of them, I trust, this humble sheet will 
find access. 

In that portion of the Empire State which I regard 
as Western New York, there are 700,000 souls. To 
50,000 families of these I desire the privilege of 
talking on matters that involve, in an eminent de- 
gree, their prosperity and happiness. Why should 
they be unwilling to hear once a month what a 
friend and neighbor may have to say on the science 
of agriculture, and the practice of good husbandry ? 
I have resided among you for twenty years. We 
all have a common interest; which is, to produce 
by our better-directed labor a plenty of all the com- 
forts of life. When we have dug from the bounti- 
ful earth the little property which we really need, 
that each of us may “provide well for his own 
household,” we should be glad to know quite as well 
lfow to keep and enjoy the good things that right- 
fully belong to us, as all the sharpers and non-pro- 
ducers sha!l know how to obtain the rich fruits of 
our toil without giving us a full and fair equivalent. 
The important science of keeping and making a 
good use of what their labor gives them, is too much 
neglected by the producing classes in all countries. 
As a general rule, that information which enables 
one to render his muscular strength and mental pow- 
ers productive in the highest degree, will be suffi- 
cient to secure him from parting with the fruits of 
his industry on terms much to his disadvantage, 
But the majority of working men labor under the 
double misfortune of not knowing how to work to 
the best advantage, so far as the results of their 
physical toil are concerned, and of not understanding 
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how to keep for their own benefit more than a moi- 
7 of what they do pao 

or these people I feel a profound sympathy. Most 
of them are alike distinguished for their honesty 
and patient industry. They produce much, because 
they are always at work ; they consume little, live 
poor, and die poor, to enrich others, Among the 
cultivators of the soil, these men read no agricultu- 
ral papers. They think that they cannot afford to 
pay fifty cents or a dollar a year fora plain record of 
the practice and experience of the most successful 
farmers in the United States and in Europe. But, 
in sober truth, they are too poor to be able to do 
without the aid of such information. 

It pains me when I reflect on the fact, that the 
number of pyblic paupers in this great and wealthy 
state increases much faster than population. A la- 
boring man must be pretty industrious to earn #300 
a year, and quite economical in his family expenses 
to retain a clear surplus of $50. At this rate, it 
will absorb all the surplus earnings of 100 families 
to make an annual gain of $5,000. If a man shall 
acquire $100,000 in 20 years, as some have done in 
this state, he will draw into his coffers a sum equal 
to the entire surplus products of 100 laboring men. 
If from the misfortune of sickness or of accident 
any five or ten of these 100 families, that live from 
hand to mouth are thrown out of employment for a 
short period, they must go to the poor-house, and 
become a tax on the whole community. In this 
county (Erie) our annual poor-rates are but a frac- 
tion less than $20,000. In the whole state, the 
sum is nearly a million of dollars ! 

Intelligent reader, allow one who has thought 
much on this deeply-interesting subject to ask, How 
much better would it be for each one of these 100 
families to have $1,000 well secured as the legitimate 
product of their honest toil, rather than that ten of 


them should be in the poor-house, and the other 90 | w 


paying $7,000 a year to one rich man for the use of 
the $100,000 which their productive industry—not 
his—had called into existence ? 

If the humane and patriotic will aid in giving this 
paper a wide and general circulation among the poor- 
er class.of farmers, the rich will take care of them- 
selves, I should rejoice in the belief that I might 
give some hints that would be worth a hundred times 
more than the cost of the “ Farmer.” 

There will be a number of important experiments 
in practical farming tried in Western New York the 
coming season, the first account of which will be 
published in this paper. 

The writer of this will spend the winter in Al- 
bany. Should the friends of agricultural improve- 
ment, or others ,wish to command his services in the 
Legislature, their business will be attended to. 

aving freely given a great deal of time, first and 
last, to render rural labor far more productive both to 
the husbandman and to the community at large than 
it now is, I claim the right to ask every friend to the 
advancement of agriculture, and the elevation of 
honest industry, to co-operate with me in sustaining 
the “Genesee Farmer,” and to carry it home to the 
fire-side of thousands. Let us show the people 
“down east” that some things can be done in Wes- 
tern New York quite as well, if not a little better, 
than in any other part of the Union. D. LEE. 

(( It is but justice to the publishers and to myself 
to say, that the January No. was made up without 
any of my assistance ; except that this hastily-writ- 
en article foun 1a place in a small part of the edition. 


INCREASE OF POPULATION. 


Few are aware how rapidly the human family are 
augmenting their numbers, even in the largest cities 
on the globe, It is stated, in a recent report to the 
British government, “ that in a little more than 12 
years, 1,200 new streets have been added to Lon- 
don.” On these new streets, 48,000 houses have 
been erected, most of them on a large scale. 

London is now about 40 miles in circumference, 
and contains more than two millions of inhabitants, 
This wonderful increase of population within the 
last twelve years is attributable mainly to the nume- 
rous railways which center in that great metropolis, 

iving to it and carrying away again daily, it is said, 
oe times as many people as visited it fifteen 
years ago. 

There never was a time when human beings were 
multiplying so rapidly in Great Britain and Ireland 
as is now taxing 7 in that kingdom. The aggre- 
gate increase is the natural effect of improvements 
in agriculture. These exceed the relative wants of 
the additional millions of the people living on those 
small islands, who import less and less grain per 
head every year. 

Of course there is a limit to the production of hu- 
man food, on the limited number of acres of arable 
land ; but where the bounds are set, no one can tell. 
At this time it is thought, that fifty millions living 
on the two islands will consume all that can well be 
grown at home. 

By improving our present system of agriculture 
and horticulture, we can easily add 2,500,000 to the 
population of New York within the next 25 years. 
This wili more than double the value of all the farm- 
ing lands in the state. On the contrary, if we fail 
to increase the productive value of our lands, emi- 
gration will remove nearly all the increase of our 
species to the more fertile regions of the boundless 
est. 





Ratts anp Fences.—Now is the time to procure 
rails, and prepare for making good fences next 
season. Between Rochester and Albany, nothing 
more discreditable to farmers is seen than the miser- 
ably poor fences that meet the eye most of the way. 
Wherever it is worth while to have any fence at all, 
certainly it is much cheaper, in a long run, to main- 
tain a good than a poor one. Every sensible reader 
knows, that very great improvement can be made 
by fencing judiciously both large and small inclo- 
sures. Rails are not always used to the best advan- 
tage, after they have been made or purchased at no 
small expense. In determining the size cf fields in- 
tended to be used alternately for growing grain, 
meadow and pasture, much judgment should be call- 
ed to the aid of the agriculturist. 





Farmers’ Ciuss.—We commend to the attention 
of the reader the article under the above heading, 
which will be found in this number. Immense good 
may be gained by the meeting together of a dozen or 
more practical farmers, young int old, to discuss ag- 
ricultural topics, and devise ways and means to In- 
crease the productiveness of rural industry. The 
same land and labor that ten years ago gave ten 
bushels of wheat, should now give fifteen bushels ; 
and ten years from this, should give twenty-five 
bushels. This is practicable. 





A vessel loaded with guano has lately arrived 





at New York—the first cargo brought into that port. 
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GUANO. 


We have received from the Hon. J. S. Sherman, 
of Washington, a treatise on the use of this highl 
fertilizing manure, with a at variety. of well- 
authenticated experiments, both in England and 
America, by which it appears that 300 Ibs. of Peru- 
vian guano are equal in effect, to 30 loads of barn- 
yard manure, when applied to the spring and sum- 
mer crops, and equally valuable for the wheat crop, 
and all the grasses. If its virtaes are mot over- 
rated, (and from the high standing of the gentlemen) 
who attest to it, as men of science and practical 
knowledge, it would be almost infidelity to doubt, 
it almost realizes the prediction of one of the early 
German philosophers, that the time would come 
when “a farmer would carry the material to manure 
an acre in his breeches pocket.” This material con- 
tains all the properties of the most valuable manure 
hitherto known, in a highly concentrated state, par- 
ticularly ammonia and the phosphate of lime. It is 
the dung of sea-birds who subsist on fish, deposited 
during a succession of ages coeval with their crea- 
tion, in a climate where it never rains; which by 
heat and decomposition has become concentrated 
into the richest of all conceivable manures. 

It is found in beds of 30 feet in depth, near the sea 
shore, in Peru, and also in Africa. It is sold at the 
rate of $3 per 100 lbs. at our sea ports, and by the 
ton at about the rate of $2 '75 per cwt. 

At the latest advices from Ichaboe, in Africa, 
where guano has lately been discovered, there were 
130 vessels lying at anchor, waiting their turns to 
procure loads, and an English frigate stationed to 
keep good order—so great is the demand and anxiety 
to get this favorite manure, 

The Bird Islands, on the Labrador coast, on the 
north of the gulf of the St. Lawrence, are a remark- 
able instance of the gathering of the feathered tribe 
for the purpose of incubation. On those islands, in 
the early part of summer, the congregation of sea 
fowl, of all kinds under heaven that are found on 
this continent, is so immense as to darken the sky 
when they rise, and the noise of their wings is like 
the rushing of the whirlwind. Whole islands are 
so thickly covered with their eggs, that it is impos- 
sible tou walk about without crushing them under 
foot. The fishermen clear off favorable spots, and 
place down blankets and sails, and retire a few hours, 
and they are covered with eggs ; they then are bro- 
ken on boards slightly inclined, like the roof of a 
shanty, and dried in the sun into a substance like 
glue, for winter subsistence. Persons going on to 
the islands with guns totally forget their use, as 
ship-loads of birds, which are setting or laying, can 
be killed with clubs—which is often done, merely for 
their feathers and down. 

Why have not some of our adventurous and enter- 
prising Yankees, whose sails whiten every ocean, 
pushed their inquisitive genius for discoveries to 
thest islands in pursuit of guano? The only objec- 
tion to its existence in that region that strikes us is, 
the fact of the heavy shows and rains that climate is 
liable to, which may decompose and wash away the 
virtues of the excremental deposit, At any rate, if 
we were “bobbing for whale” along the Grand Banks 
and that quarter, we should go “a bird nesting” 
along those diggin’s, wide pod for speculation. ? 


Tea Caxe.—Take four cups of flour, three cups 
of sugar, three eggs, ofie cap of butter, one of milk, 
and one spoonfull of dissolved pearlash. 





MISTAKE CORRECTED. 
Philadelphia, January 6, 1845. 
Sm—The subscription to the Genesee Farmer 
was paid yearsago. You have no claim against me. 
Please correct your fraudulent mode of keepin 
books. I shall take the proper means to punis 
yourmeretricious mude of making former patrons of 
the Farmer pay postage unjustly. Your repeated 
duns for money already paid are a nuisance. 
SAM. C, ATKINSON. 


RemankKS BY THE Pusuisners. This letter is one 
of the many we have received during the month of 
January, directed to the “ Publishers of the Genesee 
Farmer.” Now we beg leave to say to Mr. Atkin- 
son and all others that have received “ repeated 
duns” of this kind, that they are not sent by the 

roprietors of the Farmer, or any one connected with 
its publication. We understand these “duns” are 
sent by Samuel Hamilton, of this city, who, it 
would appear, is employing his leisure time, in thus 
“ fraudulently” duning the subscribers to the “ Old 
Genesse Faimer,” published by Mr. Luther Tucker, 
which was removed to Albany and united with the 
“ Cultivator,” five years ago ! 

We make this explanation, to prevent the im- 
pression, (otherwise unavoidable) that these duns 
were sent by the present proprietrs of the “New 
Genesee Farmer,” and we would also remark that 
they are not less unpleasant and annoying to us, 
than to those to whom they are so unjustly sent. 





Ono CurtrvaTor,— Published at Columbus, 
Ohio, by M. B. Bateham, late editor of this paper, 
has just made its a, and is a neat and well- 
executed affair. e marvel that he did not substi- 
tute the octavo for the quarto form. He is behind 
the light-house there. 

He feels well, and comes into the ring like one 
confident of success; and if puffs and promises 
(which we know him able to perform) augurs any- 
thing, we think the suckers may be proud of their 
acquisition. ? 

THe “Prame Farmer’—Mesers. Wright & 
Wight, editors, Chicago. This publication is a 
large quarto, 24 pages monthly, price $1, and is 
unique as an agricu 





tural work, he editors are 
knowing wights, and generally on all subjects about 
right ; while the cogitations of some of their cor- 
respondents are a perfect specific for the horrors. 
Any of our readers who wish for the science of log 
cabins, where the latch-string is always out—0f thou- 
sand acre farms without fences—plowing with four 
yoke of oxen—fields without stumps—bacon hom- 
iny and common doings—or white bread and chicken 
fixings—let them read the Prairie Farmer. 





New Variety or Wueat.—The Cincinnati At- 
las states, that several farmers in that vicinity have, 
for a year or two past, cultivated a new variety of 
wheat with great satisfaction. It was introduced 
into Ohio from Alabama, in 1839. It takes the pre- 
ference over all other wheat which comes to that 
market, weighing from 64 to 68 Ibs. to the bushel. 
The yield has averaged 30 bushels to the acre the 
present season. It matures early, having been har- 
vested in that state on the 6th of June. By-the-bye 
this latter trait is a mcst desirable one, as it will 
very materially tend to protect it from rust, one of 
the most dire enemies of the wheat crop.—.4gri. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. Y. STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Albany, Jan. 16, 1845, 


Mr. Eprror—In compliance with your re- 
quest, made before I left Rochester, I will give you 
a brief account of the proceedings of the State Ag- 
ricultural og i at its annual meeting, which took 
place in the hall of the Old State-House, in this 
city, yesterday. Hon. Jonn P, Beekman, president 
of the society, presided. There was a fair attend- 
ance of the friends of agricultural improvement from 
different portions of the state. The following dele- 
gates were in attendance from county societies, viz. : 

Abraham Bockee, of Dutchess; 8. A. Brown, of 
Chautauque ; Henry S. Randall, of Cortland ; John 
P. Beekman, of Columbia ; John Greig, of Ontario ; 
Daniel Lee, ef Erie; Abraham Van Bergen, of 
Greene ; E. Kirby, of Jefferson; John A. Lott, of 
Kings ; Carlos P. Scovil, of Lewis ; Benjamin Enos, 
of Madison ; T. H. Hyatt, of Monroe; Mr. Fonda, 
of Montgomery ; Mr. Southworth, of New York ; 
Elon Comstock, of Oneida ; T. M. Brown, of Onon- 
daga ; Robert Denniston, of Orange ; George Vail, 
of Rensselaer ; Ebenezer Mack, of Tompkins; J. 
McDonald, of Washington; T. R. Lee, of .West- 
chester ; A. Birdsall, of Broome : David Rogers, of 
Saratoga. 

From@he report of the Treasurer, it appears that 
the amount of the receipts for the year has been 
$4,865 80, and the expenditures, thus far, $3,833 90, 
and a portion of the premiums are yet to be paid, 
and some other expenses. The receipts are about 
#600 more than they were the last year, and the ex- 
penditures nearly $1,000 more. 

‘Lhe Corresponding Secretary made a report, sta- 
ting that he had opened a somewhat extensive cor- 
respondence with the friends of agriculture through- 
out this country not only, but with distinguished in- 
dividuals in England, Scotland, France, Germany, 
&c.; and that several valuable communications 
had been received, in return, from Professor John- 
son, Prince Albert, and others, and that more were 
expected in time to be published in the regular vol- 
ume of Transactions. . 

The Recording Secretary made a report, stating 
the number of societies formed in the several counties 
to be about fifty, as near as he was able to estimate 
thom ; that volumes of the State Society’s Transac- 
tions had been sent to most of them; that consid- 
erable correspondence had been kept up by him ; and 
he read over a schedule of the property belonging to 
the Society. 

A committee of three from each Senatorial dis- 
trict was appointed by the President, to nominate of- 
ficers of the society for the ensuing year, and to fix 
upon the place for holding the next annual fair. The 
committee were as follow : 

First District—Mr. Lott, of Kings; Mr. J. E. 
Southworth and Mr. Folsom, of New York. 

Second District—Mr. Denniston, of Orange ; Mr. 
Bockee and Mr. E. Crosby, of Dutchess. 

Third District—Mr. Van Bergen, of Greene ; 
Mr. Geo. Vail, of Rensselaer; Mr. L. Tucker, of 


Albany. 

Fourth District—Judge Savage, of Washington, 
Mr, Fonda, ,of Montgomery ; Mr. Mann, of Her- 
kimer. 

‘Fifth District—Mr. E. Kirby, of Jefferson ; Mr. 
E. Comstock, of Oneida ; Mr. Enos, Madison. 
Sirth District—Mr. E. Mack, of Tompkins, Mr. 
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Birdsall, of Chenango; Mr. Faulkner, of Livingston. 

Seventh District—Mr. J. M. Sherwood, of Cayu- 

a; Mr. H. 8. Randall, of Cortland; Mr. T. M. 
rowne, of Onondaga. 

Eighth District—Mr. 8. A. Browne, of Chau- 
tauque ; Mr. T. H. Hyatt, of Monroe ; Mr. D. Lee, 
of Erie. 

The committee, through their chairman, Judge 
Savage, reported in favor of holding the next Fair 
and Cattle Show at Utica, several responsible citi- 
zens of that place having pledged themselves to pay 
all the ee of making the necessary erections, 
&c,, for the Fair. A similar proposition was also 
submitted from the citizens of Auburn, on condition 
that the Fair should be held at that village. The 
committee reported the following list of officers for 
the current year, and the report was adopted by the 
meeting : 

FOR PRESIDENT, 
BENJ. P. JOHNSON, of Oneida. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Ist district—James Lennox, of New York. 

2d district—Thos. L. Davies, of Dutchess. 

3d district—E. P. Prentice, Albany. 

4th district—H.W. Doolittle, Herkimer. 

5th district—Benjamin Enos, Madison. 

6th district—O. C. Crocker, Broome. 

7th district—H. S. Randall, Cortland. 

8th district—Geo. W. Patterson, Chautauque. 

Daniel Lee, Erie, Corresponding Secretary. 

L. Tucker, Albany, Recording Secretary. 

Thomas Hillhouse, Albany, Treasurer. 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 

Thos. S. Faxon, of Oneida; E. Kirby, Jefferson ; 
Alex. Walsh, Rensselaer; George Vail, Rensse- 
laer; J. M‘D. McIntyre, Albany. 

The several committees chosen to award premi- 
ums on field crops made their reports, which I have 
not room for, in detail, in this communication. They 
will soon appear in the official proceedings. I would 
state, however, that the first premium on wheat was 
awarded to Matthew Watson, of Canandaigua, who 
raised 215 bushels of wheat on four acres and twelve 
poles of land, being nearly fifty-two and a half bush- 
els per acre. 

To our friend Col. Randall, of Cortland County, 
was awarded a gold medal, worth #12, for the “ best- 
managed flock of sheep.” His flock consisted of 55, 
about one-half pure Merinos, the remainder were 
half-blood Merinos and South Downs. He states, 
that he has yet 39 of his flock on hand. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of his profits on the flock : 
Expenses of keeping 55 sheep one year,+--.$#82 50 
Received for wool, ++ ++eseseseseeR119 99 
Received for those sold, «+++++e+++ 726 00 

—— 845 99 
A pretty fair profit, truly ! 

In the evening, at the Capitol, Dr. Beekman de- 
livered the annual address, which was highly credit- 
able to him, and interesting to his hearers. Mr. 
Johnson, the new President, was introduced to the 
meeting, and made some very appropriate remarks. 

I have not time for further particulars now ; and 
if this imperfect sketch will be of any interest to 
you or your reaiers, I shall be repaid for —— 

T. H. H. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser thinks the 
people of that city spend more money for tobacco 
than they do for bread. 
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WHEAT CULTURE. 

Mr. Eprror—J am glad that W. Robinson, in the 
Dec. No. of the Farmer, corrected my errors, which 
were published in the September number ; for it js 
well este that we all can see othets faults much 
easier than our own: and some of us are so anxious 
to cofrect others, that we imagine errors where they 
do not exist. He is of my opinion When lie says, 
that “we are too anxious to raise wheat, and sow 
too much.” Now, it is rather my notion, that to 
sow wheat on the same ground every other year 
would be sowing rather more than to sow it orice in 
three or four years. 

Again, he says, “ But look for yourselves, and you 
will find plenty of evidence that our friend Garbutt 
has committed an error in the September number of 
the Farmer, where he says that green vegetables, 
and manure made from them, are of but little value 
when compared with that made from dried ones, such 
as hay, straw, and stalks.” Now, Mr. Robinson, I 
never thought so, nor ever said any thing like it. I 
said that dried vegetables, such as hay, straw, and 
stalks, make more and much richer manure by being 
fed to animals ; but that green ones, and particular- 
ly clover, did not require the same amount of fer- 
mentation to prepare them for the food of plants : yet 
there was nothing, as manure, lost by feeding them. 

I am very glad to learn from him, that the past 
ten years, and not the future, are to regulate the va- 
lue of our agricultural products ; for I think that it 
will be much to the interest of the farmer, and will 
benefit the wool-grower, as well as the raisers of 
wheat. 

He then “appeals to any set of candid men to say 
which would enrich land most, feeding it one year 
with sheep, which gnaw a little below the surface ; 
or plowing under the first year, in its green state, 
7 or 8 tons per acre, including roots and all.” 

I cannot say how low Mr. Robinson’s sheep gnaw 
below the surface ; but mine generally leave some 
of the clover roots in the ground ; and however un- 
candid he may think me, I am willing to acknow- 
ledge that pasturing ground enriches it, and that it 
is equally beneficial towards improving the soil to 
plowing it under—for such is the economy of 
creation. 

I will take the freedom to inform Mr. R. that al- 
cohol can be made from wheat, corn, and even pota- 
toes, as well as barley ; and if it is his intention to 
be so very consistent, he must not raise any of them. 

I am glad to learn that he and so many of his 
neighbors have had such bountiful crops of wheat 
the past season, and would like to know what their 
crops were in 1841 and 1842. 

The more animals that can be kept, and well fed, 
both in summer and winter, on grain-growing 
ground, the more we shall enrich it; providing we 
manage the manure aright. And Mr. R. is satisfied 
that we ought to be particular and make all the ma- 
ture wecan. But I should like to know how he will 
pasture his stock, when his ground is all in wheat 
or clover, and the latter all plowed under; and 
whether he can winter them well on straw alone. 

But there is a consolation for us both : for what- 
ever anxiety, we may feel lest our neighbors should 
fall into an error, we may rest assured that there is 
very little danger to be apprehended from it by us ; 
for each one will have his own way, independent of 
any thing that we may say. 

WILLIAM GARBUTT. 

Wheatland, Dec. 39, 1844. 





BOOK FARMING—A PLEA FOR ITS 
OPPONENTS. 

Mr. Eprrorn—Strange as it may seem, there are 

perhaps not fifty agricultural papers taken in this 

tifully picturesque, rural county of rich alluvi- 
ons. It was only last week that a wealthy farmer, a 
descendant from that Germany which has produced a 
Berzilius and a Liebig, complained to me that he had 
been cheated out of the premium on a horse, which 
had been awarded to him at our last Seneca County 
Fair. From the impulsive manner in which he spoke 
of the cheat, I suspected that he had been paid in a 
counterfeit coin, or a bill of an exploded bank. It 
was far worse than this, in his view of the case—he 
had been compelled to receive, in lieu of a dollar in 
coin, a bound quarto of the Albany Cultivator—a 
thing about as useless to him, as were the shirt and 
trowsers given by Captain Cook to the South Sea 
Islander. 

If I mistake not the cause why book farming is 
in so little repute among practical farmers, the fault 
is not altogether on the side of the unlettered man 
of the plow. St. James truly says, “ faith without 
works is dead ;” yet nine book farmers out of ten 
exhibit, in the appearance of their ill-managed, slo- 
venly-worked farms, the very reverse of the apostolic 
axiom. I once rode by a farm, adorned by a capa- 
cious barn, with a stong-basement stable, and paint- 
ed ventilating window-blinds ; its strong stake-and- 
rider fences, clean meadows, and finely-pulverized 
fallows, filled me with respect for the proprietor, in . 
vesting him, in my imagination, with all the attri- 
butes of a truly scientific farmer, and a man of taste. 
Passing on a little farther, I came to a farm where 
a large dog was ote the cattle out of a corn- 
field, through a gap in the old rotten fence. The 
whole farm was overrun with Canada thistles—the 
fences would hardly have had an altitude, were it 
not for the support they received from the alders and 
briers—the big lumps in the fallow indicated what 
the sailors would call “ good erg yee *—the 
barn doors off the hinges, one of them laid cross- 
wise of the door-way, to keep out the hogs—the 
house (what a rambling piece of patchwork !) in ru- 
ins, leaky eve-troughs, broken windows, with sun- 

sashless holes in the attic gable. Said I to my- 
self, here is the abode of a poor unintellectual toper, 

haps a petty office-holder—an idler, who spends 
his time and his substance at taverns, electioneerin 
for himself and the party that feeds him the sma 
crumbs in its gift. I soon found, that in both cases 
I was sadly mistaken ; the neat, well-worked farm 
was owned and improved by a Pennsylvania German, 
so deficient in the first rudiments of school learning, 
that he sometimes took his Dutch calendar to the 
school-marm, to interpret its meaning. But he had 
that in his physical manhood which is of more ac- 
count to successful farming than mere book-learning 
without it—he had the early-acquired habits of in- 
dustry and self-denial—his physical education wag 
perfect. "I'is true he made great blunders and 
waste in the application of his animal manures ; his 
use of mineral or inorganic matter was often neg- 
lected, or grossly misapplied ; he was also the vic- 
tim to that disturbing force always at war with in- 
tellectual improvement, in the mind of an unletter- 
ed man—TI mean superstitious and traditionary error; 
but his powerful, well-trained nerves—his indomit. 
able, plodding industry—his all-and-singular devo. 
tion to his own calling, from which no petty ambi- 
tion for social distinction, in the shape of a petty 
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town office, had power to withdraw him—overcame 
every impediment to his success, Labor omnia 
vincit. 

I confess, that from that day’s journeying to the 
present time, I have never looked into the face of a 
German farmer, however vacant and unintellectual it 
may have been, but I have felt a respect for the man. 
Even after I have listened to his coarse, uncivilized 
elocution—his crude, disjointed notions of political 
economy—his gaint, eapenrtivete theology—I have 
still felt a respect for the man, Like the Pacha of 
Tripoli, who ndged of the moral power of the naval 
captain onl by is large physical prapertions ; sol 
respected the man who, by the foree of an early well- 
trained muscle, and indomitable, persevering indus- 
try, could thus bind Nature to him—the willing 
handmaid, the smiling eaterer of all his wants. 

The dilapidated and slovenly farm was owned and 
managed by one who was called a “book farmer ;” 
he was one of those unfortunate men whose hered- 
itary fortune had strangled his physical education in 
the cradle. That lack of self-denial, management, 
and economy in the outset of life, so inseparable 
from the youth of the silver spoon, soon dissipated 
the better part of his fortune. Determined to se- 
cure the remainder, he invested it in a farm. He 
now bought Merino and Saxony sheep, imported a 
Durham bull and Leicester cow, at an enormous 
cost ; subscribed for two or three agricultural pa- 

rs, and commenced farming. During the first year 
S was heard to complain bitterly of the faithlessness 
of hired help : the fact is, he always said, “ Go, boys, 
and do it,” instead of “ Let us go, boys, and do it.” 
His farming went on from bad to worse—some of 
his sheep died, others ate out one side of the hay- 
stack, when, losing its balance, it fell over and killed 
them—his bull broke down the fences, became un- 
Truly, and was sold at a tythe of his cost—his cows, 
owing to exposure and irregular feeding, looked in 
spring, like the cows of eastern Virginia, as though 
“they were on the lift.” 

Here was the melancholy spectacle of a man of a 
good natural mind and temper, with a well-read the- 
ory, 80 mey wanting in physical energy and prac- 
tice, that all his best resolutions were nought—to 
sum up his present character, in one short word, he 
was a discouraged man. Speak to the thrifty Ger- 
man farmer about his neighbor’s bad husbandry, and 
he will exclaim, with a mingled expression of pity 
and contempt, he is a book farmer ! 

Thus is agricultural science brought into contempt 
those unfortunate men whe have had no-early 
ysicul training—who have the will to do, without 
the nerve even to stand by and see others execute. 
What would be the situation of that ship, in a gale 
of wind, if, after giving the men orders to reef and 
take in sail, the officers should go below to smoke 
their pipes? It could not be worse, even should 
half the ship’s sails blow away from the yards, than 
that of the whose master is never present with 
his men in the field—not even at seed-time and in 
harvest. . Ss. W. 


CHILBLAINS, OR JOHNNY-CAKE GOUT. 
Mr. Evrror—There are none of the little ills of 
life more annoying than chilblains, or that burning, 
swelling, and itching sensation of the feet of many 
persons, so common in cold weather. There are as 
many nostrums and cures for it as there are for the 
ague, very few of which possess any virtue. The 
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cause of this complaint is, frosted feet and tight 
boots or shoes. fine ramifications of the 
veins of the arterial and venous circulation of the 
blood become disorganized, and the arterial system 
forces the blood into the feet, which the nervous 
system is unable to dispose of ; consequently swell- 
ing and inflammation result. 

The certain cure for this complaint is cold water, 
Take a tub or pail, with a quantity of cold water, 
(if half snow the better,) set it in a situation that 
the feet may be immersed till you cannot tell wheth- 
er you have a foot on your leg or not. Take them 
out, and sit till you feel a pleasant glow of heat : and 
so continue 4 or 6 times during an evening, and 
they will be and remain cured, as long as you keep 
them from excessive cold or heat. No ill effect ever 
results from this application. This remedy should 
be applied before the skin becomes cracked or 
icherous. Its medical effect is the same as the cold 
bath—the sudden alternation of heat and cold equal- 
izes and restores circulation. 

Yours, &c. L. B. BIPED. 


“OHIO CULTIVATOR.” 


Mr. Eprror—I have just enjoyed a perusal of the 
first number of this paper, published at Columbus, 
Ohio, by our friend Mr. Bateham, late the presiding 
genius of the Genesee Farmer. I am glad to find 
that he has reached his destined point in safety, and 
seems to be in such mighty good humor with him- 
self and every thing and every body around him, 
His first number is rich and racy—a real treat, not to 
the agriculturist alone, but to the philosopher, the 
student of human nature, the lover of literary oddi- 
ties, such as D’Israeli—and above all, and beyond all 
to the ladies. 

A large portion of this number is occupied by 
friendly, congratulatory, and excellent letters from 
distinguished agriculturists throughout the Union. 
These are all in about the same spirit—complimen- 
-~ to Mr. Bateham, laudatory of his new enterprise, 
and hopeful of his success. 

The prospectus is quite comprehensive, and rather 
compact and ably written. But the “Introductory,” 
“Our letters of Introduction,” “The Editor's own 
Corner,” and other editorial scraps, savor too strong- 
ly of bombast, in my opinion, to be well relished by 
the plain intellectual palates of Mr. Bateham’s rural 
readers in gen-ral. Some of the editors in the city 
of New York, or such places, may indulge to their 
advantage in these editorial swaggerings, and per- 
haps the more lavish and inflated the better ; but it 
does seem to be out of place—not what we would 
naturally expect to see addressed to a plain farming 
—v by a staid and sober old bachelor like our 

riend. 

Old bachelor, did I say? but he insists upon it 
that he is young yet. Well, he knows best. Hear 
what he says himself, to the Buck-eye ladies, on this 
subject of bachelorism : 

“ Of course, the ladies will not expect the editor 
to write articles upon household management, or 
the duties and pleasures of domestic life, for the 
truth is—and it may as well come out—he is——a 
—a bachelor! Not very old as yet, however, for he 
promises, as soon as the profits of the Cultivator are 
sufficient for that purpose, he will endéavor to find 
an assistant who is qualified, and will consent, to 
take the editorial charge of the “ Ladies’ Depart- 
ment.” He hopes, therefore, that all who feel any 
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sympathy for him, in view of his condition, will man- 
ifest it by their deeds !” 

These, and similar remarks interspersed liberally 
throughout his columns, may be considered amusing 
sallies of good humor, or perhaps some may excuse 
them as “eccentricities of genius ;” but candidly, 
(and I speak now as a sincere friend of Mr. Bate- 
ham’s,) they will confer but little honor or dignity 
on either him or his paper; on the contrary, will 
they not indicate a sort of personal vanity, that is 
not wholly inoffensive, in these unromantic, matter- 
of-fact times of ours? In the good old days of chi- 
valry it would have beén less censurable. On the 
whole, however, the Ist No.of friend Bateham’s paper 
does him credit in many ts; and we bes 
for him, as we most sincerely wish him, “all manner 
of success.” He deserves it well. He has entered 
ona great field of labor. As Mr. Randall, in his let- 
ter to Mr. B. eloquently and expressively remarks: 

“ Ohio is the mightiest of the young sisterhood of 
the western States. Her soil is fertile as that of the 
fabled garden of Hesperides.” 

That the efforts of Mr. Bateham, in this mi a | 
and fertile State will, and that the efforts of all 
others who labor in any way to a the public 
good, may be crowned with ample and merited suc- 


cess, is the sincere wish of 
A FRIEND TO AGRICULTURE. 


VARIATION IN WHEAT-SCALES. 

Mr. Epiror—lI noticed in your paper for January 
an inquiry, by a farmer, whether the beams of wheat 
scales are sealed. This is a question which I have 
often heard asked, but never heard answered to my 
satisfaction. I had, this last fall, some wheat to dis- 





pose of, and for my own satisfaction I weighed, 


with a pair of small steelyards, which I have good 
reason to believe correct, several half-bushels of the 
grain, and found it uniformly to hold out 303 Ibs. to 
the half-bushcl. The wheat was all thrashed in the 
field, in one of Hall’s machines, with Pitt’s separa- 
tor—drawn at once to the barn, and emptied upon 
the floor. 

As soon as I had leisure, I cleaned it up for mar- 
ket, and put it in bins in the granary. When it was 
drawn away, it was put up in bags of just two bush- 
els each, all carefully measured by myself in one 
half-bushel ; and there could have been but a very 
slight error, if any at all. Now for the result. 

At one mill, twenty-six bushels held out but twen- 
ty-four bushels and fifty pounds, At another place, 
thirty-six bushels by measure held out only thirty- 
Sour bushels and ten pounds—this was at a mill that 
paid extra for hauling past its neighbors, and was the 
first and last load I drew past a mill for extra pay. 
While at another mill (and I drew the rest of my 
crop there) my half-bushel held out full measure and 
a trifle over ! 

Now, what could make this difference? Surely 
five and a half per cent. is too much to put down for 
“ currents of air from above or below,” unless there 
were a special contrivance to have it blow up pretty 
hard. I am at a loss to account for it, except by in- 
accuracy, for I know my account by the measure was 
correct. I have heard of long arms to scale-beams; 
and the way in which the hopper is strung at the 
end of the beam offers every facility for putting it 
on ashort arm. Could it be easily shifted, wheat- 
sellers could right themselves by changing ends, and 
at one load rectifying the error of the other. This 
might be done if, instead of chains, the hopper and 





weight platform were slung with rode, so as to stand 
erect while shifting ends with the beam. At any 
rate, farmers must look to their interests in this 
matter; and I for one am not disposed to give all 
all scale-beams the credit of being honest, ause 
they will stand level when unloaded, any more than 
I would give my neighbor credit for honesty because 
he red fair with the world, while I caught him 
robbing my pork-barrel. 

Scales can be made to turn with 1-60,000th part 
of their load ; but a far less delicate instrument will 
answer for all our purposes, in ordinary affairs. All 
we ought to ask is, ‘a just balance and a just ephah.’ 
But I cannot but mistrust results so widely different 
in respect to oe from the same bin, measured in 
the same’ half-bushel, and with such precautions as 
almost to preclude the possibility of mistake. 

I should, perhaps, have said, that the beam of the 
scale which I believe to be correct was made by 
Lewis Selyé, of Rochester, 

Yours, &c., AGRICOLA. 

Victor, Jan. 1845. 


FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

Mr. Eprror—Having noticed in the last number 
of the Farmer a suggestion to farmers’ sons, wheth- 
er it would not be well for them to form farmers’ 
clubs in their neighborhoods, during winter evenings, 
I could not repress the inclinaticn of saying a few 
words upon the subject, expressive of my own opin- 
ion—which is, that such clubs should be formed in 
every town at least, and we wish they might be in 
every school district in the Union. 

The why we would wish such a state of things to 
exist is, that we know that where they do exist, and 
have done so for any length of time, under prudent 
management, results have arisen from them of a val- 
uable and enduring character. Let us take a single 
case for illustration: In a certain neighborhood, 
somewhere in Christendom, (no difference where— 
not, however, a hundred miles from Boston,) there 
was a certain individual who had ventured so far into 
the strange innovations of the age as to take an ag- 
ricultural paper, and his was the only one left at the 
office where it took its solitary pilgri . With 
all the sympathy which a certain class of people al- 
ways possess, poor neighbor A. was given up as a 
gone case. He had become a “book farmer,” and 
they guessed he'd find out that book farming “ wan’t 
what it was crack’d up to be”—at any rate, it 
wouldn’t support a-body. And besides, them papers 
wouldn’t do for our soil, “ that where they was writ- 
ten was so very different,” &c. &c., to the end of 
the lingo. 

Farmer A., however, saw fit to differ from his 
neighbors in these points, and, though thrown into a 
very humble minority for venturing to exercise his 
own good sense, he resolved that general good 
should be the result of it. He carefully rel his 
papers, and brought the knowledge thus acquired 
into practical action—not, however, without bring- 
ing his judgment into action also—to make such va- 
riations in modus operandi as his soil, climate, and 
other causes required. The result was soon mani- 
fest in the fertility of his fields, and the improvement 
and prosperity of his flocks and herds. His neigh- 
bors saw the change that was going on with him, 
yet they would attribute it to any cause (we might 
mention a host of them actually su but it is 
not necessary) rather than to any benefit he had ob- 
tained through the press, He reasoned with them, 
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and tried to induce them to take agricultural jour- 
nals; but the general reply was, that they knew 
“ how to farm it pretty we.l,”.and they did “ not 
think them city fellows could teach them much 
about it.” He at length, after much toil, (harder 
than swinging the axe or guiding the plow, we war- 
rant you,) obtained one new subscriber! It was a 
victory, and if not so bloody an one as those which 
have given to sanguinary warriors a proud and en- 
during uame, it was fraught with far better conse- 
quences than most of those which have had their 
birth on fields of human bloodshed. Farmer B.’s 
papers henceforth, then, came on with farmer A.’s, 
and their contents, as may be expected, furnished 
them topics of discourse whenever they met. A. 
soon found that he had a help-meet in B. in sifting 
the wheat, and B. found more than the benefit pro- 
mised by A. in agricultural reading ; and even Mr. 
C., whose wisdom had formerly seemed invulnerable, 
began to listen to them, and finally, in a very confi- 
dential way, he told A. (he being pioneer in the bus- 
iness, and a very clever man withal) that if he was 
willing, he should like to borrow two or three of 
them papers, and look at them a little, and if he 
liked them, he took a story paper (his boys liked sto- 
ry papers best) from Feladelphy, that he would like 
to exchange with him. The request was granted, 
of course, so far as lending. 

Now the reader, no doubt, has thought a dozen 
times that we have wandered from our text; but 
our narrative, like every thing else, must hve a be- 
ginning ; and so long as the pictures are true, what 
matter if we inclose two in the same casement? or 
perhaps, more properly, what harm if, in giving the 

icture, we represent more clearly the Neck guound? 

ut we are fully aware that newspaper articles must 
be short as is consistent with fact and general illus- 
tration ; we therefore pass over many little inci- 
dents which, if drawn out, may be found in almost 
every neighborhood, and come directly to that farm- 
ers’ club we spoke of in the early part of our 
epistle. 

When these institutions were first introduced in 
this country, farmers A, and B. were wide awake in 
the cause of agricultural improvement. No won- 
der, then, that the idea took with them ; but how to 
establish, sustain, and make one popular in their 
neighborhood, was a matter which raised many que- 
ries in their minds. At length they resolved, in 
their own wisdom and strength, that one could and 
should be sustained. They gave the requisite no- 
tice, with an invitation for all to attend at the dis- 
trict school-house. The evening of appointment 
came, and by most of the inhabitants passed unno- 
ticed ; a few, however, from a curiosity to see how 
this other new-fangled monster moved, went in 
merely as spectators—they took no part save to lis- 
ten, with what motives we shall not surmise, to the 
confab between A. and B. The evening passed, and 
A. and B. voted an adjournment for one week. The 
gossip consequent on new things followed this meet- 
ing. Some thought they talked well, but need not 
have gorie to the school-house, to burn out the dis- 
trict’s wood, to say what they did. Others declared 
it all a humbug ; while a third party declared it a 
thing started by A. and B., to set themselves up for 
notice. ; 

The second meeting came : some were tired and 
could not attend, and others guessed (they were all 
Yankees) it would run out that night, and they 
would’nt go near ’em ; but, en the whole, curiosity 





had increased her conquests, and there were three 
more there than on the former evening. This in- 
creased number, though convened out of no helpful 
motive, inspired new hopes and new courage in the 
bosoms of those who had fearfully but resolutely 
commenced the work. A judicious subject of dis- 
cussion was introduced between A. and B.—C. con- 
tinued to lend a helping hand, though rather faintly 
—D. could not quite see through it all; the ideas 
communicated were cpposed to those transmitted to 
him through his ancestors, and, in a sort of vengeful 
self-defence, he’ raised many “queries, which were as 
quick'y confuted by his antagonists. In short, there 
began to be an excitement ; and at the close of the 
meeting D. proposed a subject, on which he engaged 
to come out in defence ; and they broke up, all pro- 
mising to come again, mostly, however, “ to see the 
sport go on,” 

At the third meeting the hcuse was filled to over- 
flowing. Even Mr. C.’s great boys agreed to sus- 
pend story reading for one night, for living sport ; 
and the ladies [as they go, so goes the multitude] 
all turned out to hear Mr. D. speak—a new thing, 
quite—they didn’t believe he could say any thing. 

The result of this meeting was more flattering 
than that of any preceding one. Before the ad- 
journment, measures were discussed, to secure 
the permanent existence of a “farmers’ club” 
and a committee, of which the late doubting Mr. 
D. was chairman, was appointed to report a form of 
constitution for their adoption at the next meeting 
—a duty which they performed in a very satisfactory 
manner, recommending, as an important article, 
that “no person should be a member of this club 
who did not take at least one agricultural paper.” 

To follow the club from the beginning, which we 
have shown, through all its operations up to the 
present time, would be tedious and needless. It is 
enough for us to say, that it has survived the storms 
of one winter, and the more tempestuous blast of a 
host of opposers, and is now specessfully passin 
through the second. It is still held in the ae j 
house of an out district, where A. and B. held, al- 
most in solitude, the first meeting. Every man in 
the district is now a member, (of course, each takes 
an agricultural paper,) and many from other parts of 
the town have associated with them. In addition to 
the discussions, or talks as they are called, they have 
frequent lectures on agricultural subjects, choosing 
the lecturers from among themselves. While, as 
an additional source of improvement, communications 
on raising flowers and fruit, rural and landscape gar- 
dening, many of which are written by the ladies, are 
read at such meetings. A subscription is now on 
foot to procure an agricultural library for the benefit 
of the club. Farmer C.’s boys have given up taeir 
story paper, and now invest their funds in more sub- 
stantial reading. In short, a general change has 
come over the face of things in that region, such as 
would hardly have been supposed possible at the 
commencement of the cause—a change which man- 
ifests itself not only in the general tone of reading 
and of thought, but in the appearance of agricultu- 
ral thrift in all that neighborhood. D. 


Richmond, Mass., Jan. 1845. 





Loar Caxe.—Take two pounds of flour, one half- 
pound of sugar and a quarter of a pound of butter, 
three eggs, one gill of milk, one half tea-cupfull of 
sweet yeast ; clove and nutmeg for spice. 
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THE ALPACA. 


Among the beautiful and useful animals least 
known to the civilized world, is the Alpaca, a native 
of the interior of Western South America. It has 
the characteristics of the sheep, being larger, how- 
ever, and its wool much longer. The beautiful, sub- 
stantial fabrics for ladies’ wear are mostly made of 
Alpaca wool. 

This animal is remarkably hardy, and upon high 
and airy hills would be enabled to endure the mode- 
rate heat of our summers in elevated situa- 
tions ; and its fleece, which would be light in the 
warm season, would become large in winter, and 
form a good protection against our cold winters. 
Snows and storms do not affect these animals, as 
their skins are thick and hard, covered with an imper- 
vious coat, so that it is not injured by moisture. 

There are a number of Alpacas in England, and 
in other parts of Europe, and they do well under 
proper treatment ; though they sometimes suffer by 
confinement, and too much kindness—having been 
— as pets and curiosities, rather than as hardy 
animals, 





Parsnip Wine.—Wine made of parsnips ap- 
proaches closely to the malmsey of Madeira, and is 
made with very little expense or trouble, and is 
wholesome and palatable. 

To every 4 lbs. of parsnips, clean and quartered, 
put one gallon of water; boil till quite tender ; 
drain them over a sieve, but do not bruise them, as 
no process will clear the liquor afterwards. Pour 
the liquor into an open vessel, and to each gallon 
add 3 lbs. of sugar, and half an ounce of cream of 
tartar. When cooled to about blood heat, put a lit- 
tle new yeast, or emptyings : let it stand 4 or 5 days 
in a warm room, then put it into a cask, and when 
the fermentation has subsided, bung tight, and let it 
stand 8 to 12 months before using. 

The months of April and May are the best for 
getting a good fermentation; and in these tem- 
Perance times it is an experiment worth trying. 


NON AQUA-ARDIANTE. 





Work ror Winter.—From the very nature of 
the season, but little can be done during winter in 
the way of agricultural operations; but still there 
are various preliminary steps which may be taken to 
facilitate those of the ensuing year. Where fenc- 
ing may be wanted, the present occasion should be 
seized to fell the timber, and get it out into posts 
and rails, in order that when the season arrives for 
putting up new fences, or repairing old ones, no de- 
ay may occur to trench upon the other business of 
the farm, or that so essential a branch of the farmer's 
duty, as that of providing good fences may not, for 
want of time,.be neglected. It is good, too, for one 
to look back upon the things that have passed, to see 
if some improvement may not be made in the future. 
If time were taken, in intervals of leisure during the 
winter season, to digest and adopt plans for early 
spring work, one would be able to enter upon and 
carry them out, under far more favorable auspices 
than if the necessary arrangements were delayed un- 
til the time of action arrives; for arrangements 
formed amidst the hurry and press of business but 
seldom reflect the best energies of the judgment, 
and more often prove defective for the want of time 
to mature and develop them. And whilst we may - 
be looking back upon the past and forward to the fu- 
ture, with respect to the affairs of the farm, let us 
not omit to return thanks where alone they are due, 
for blessings alieady conferred; and in seeking a 
continuation of them, to do it in that spirit of grate- 
fulness and humility which becomes a Christian 
farmer. 

Fire-W oop.—If you have not already cut a suffi- 
cient quantity of wood to serve you through the 
coming year, forthwith go to work, fell the trees, 
cut it up into cord-wood, and when that is done, haul 
it into your yard, and have it neatly piled convenient 
to your dwelling, kitchen, and quarters. To obtain 
fire-wood by piece-meal, as the saying is, as it may 
be wanted, is to indulge in one of the worst habits 
into which a farmer can possibly fall, and never fails 
to be pregnant of evil. Therefore we may say to 
you, that you should not consider that you have dis- 
charged your duty to your family, and to yourself, 
until you have secured, within a few yards of your 
house and tenements, a supply of wood sufficient to 
meet every demand for at least twelve months to 
come. 

Gates.—TIf the entries to your fields are through 
bars, substitute gates for them.—.Ame. Farmer. 





A Ssort-Horn Controversy has commenced in 
the London New Farmers’ Journal, which promises 
to reveal some things which we fancy certain per- 
sonages, who figured so largely formerly in purchas- 
ing and sending out cattle for the American market 
will not care to hear. The veteran breeder, Mr. 
Bates of Yorkshire, is one of the principals in this 
affair, and the way he shows up certain pretty long 
green horns is a caution to all beholders. There is 
scarce another man in England who possesses a tithe 
of the knowledge which he does on this subject, and 
we would give more for his single judgment in cat- 
tle breeding than for all that the flippant talkers, 
writers, and jobbers who have hitherto monopolized 
the public ear ever knew, or can know, or concoct to- 
gether.—Am, Ag. 





Cur Caxe.—Take one cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, three cups of flour, whites.of four eggs, well 
beat together, and bake in pans or cups. Bake 20 
minutes, 
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DR. LEE'S ADDRESS BEFORE THE MON- 
ROE COUNTY AG. SOCIETY, 
At their Annual Meeting, October, 1844, 

Mr. Presipent, AND Farmers or Monroz,—The 
fact cannot have escaped your gotice, that competi- 
tion in divding breadstuffs, provisions, wool, and 
other agricultural products, is fast becoming a mat- 
ter of deep interest to those that must live, and hope 
to prosper, by cultivating the earth. This growing 
competition is quite unavoidable. The invroduction 
of labor-saving machinery into every branch of the 
mechanic arts, throughout the whole: civilized world, 
is driving millions from factories and workshops into 
rural pursuits, who, but for the invention of iron 
men, that eat no bread, nor meat, nor wear any clo- 
thing, had remained the good customers of the farm- 
er, instead of becoming his active rivals, if not ru- 
inous competitors. Agriculture is the great busihess 
of civilized man ; but, like every other branch of hu- 
man industry, it has its ups and downs, its sunshine 
and its storms. Its sunshine is most enjoyed by 
those that avail themselves of all substantial im- 
provements in the art and the science of good hus- 
bandry. These advantages give to the fortunate few, 
who are wise enough to study and understand them, 
a double capacity to supply\the markets of the 
world, by increasing to that extent the productive 
power of their hands and their fields. 

Think not that I have a hobby to ride in this mat- 
ter. I fear bitter experience will soon, too soon, 
demonstrate the truth of the remark, that it is wn- 
safe for the farmers of Western New York to des- 
pise the improvements of the age, and the compe- 
tition of the whole world beside. 

At the Agricultural School near Dublin, the pu- 


pils have raised, this season, a large field of potatoes 


averaging 750 bushels per acre. With a population 
of ten millions living on a territory but little larger 
than this State, and exporting more bushels of grain 
than all the United States, the fact has already been 
established, that in spite of your protective duty of 
ten cents a bushel, Irishmen can, and do, export po- 
tatoes to Boston and New York, and sell them at a 
little over a half cent a pound ! 

Farmers of Monroe! I declare to you, without 
the fear of contradiction, that out of the Free States 
of this republic, and excepting the British provinces 
adjoining us, agricultural labor is every where very 
cheap, and likely to fall in price, with the increase of 
our race, to the lowest point that will serve to keep 
soul and body together. Europe, at this hour, has 
two hundred and fifty millions of human beings, not 
one out of five of whom has permission to eat, or 
otherwise consume, the entire fruits of his own pro- 
ductive industry. The market value of the labor of 
two hundred millions of people is continually forced 
down, by circumstances over whish they appear to 
have no control. Nevertheless, their numbers are 
rapidly increasing ; and the most desirable outlet is 
to emigrate to this country, and settle on the fertile 
lands of our vast public domain. Answer me this 
plain question : 

If other men will work, feed, and clothe the hu- 
man family cheaper than you can afford to, what 
is to become of those who have oniy their labor to 
sell, and nobody will purchase it at a price compati- 
ble with a full supply of the necessaries of life ? 

Profoundly impressed with the importance of this 
truth, I desire that it may sink deeply into your 
minds; It is the fact, that the discoveries and im- 
provements of every year depreciate more and more 





the market value of the mere mechanical force of 
human bone and muscle. The same causes serve to 
augment, in an equal ratio, the value of cultivated 
intellect. 

It is in view of the competition of iron men and 
iron women, moved with wonderful precision by 
steam and water power—in view of the competition 
of starving millions, working each for a peck of po- 
tatoes a day—and above all, the fearful competition 
of those that will soon produce two bushels of wheat, 
and two pounds of wool, as cheaply as you now do 
one pound of either—that I urge upon your atten- 
tion the screncg of agriculture. “ Science” is but 
another name for knowledge ; and knowledge is in- 
dispensable to the practical husbandman, as a matter 
of self-defence. 

I have not the vanity to assume to be a teacher, 
But since the worthy President of your Society has 
honored me with an invitation to address you, and 
having assumed the task, I will endeavor to show 
something of the importance of science to the prac- 
tical agriculturist. 

Nothing is more probable than the supposition 
that some one of you has harvested and brought to 
this market 100 bushels of wheat from five acres of 
land. Let me assume that the wheat weighed 60 
pounds to the bushel, or 6,000 pounds ; and that the 
straw weighed twice as much as the grain—in all 
18,000 pounds. 

As a simple, practical question, tell me how much 
of these 18,000 pounds of matter came from the 
soil? Tell me how much came from the air ? 

Conceding that what your cultivated plants draw 
from the ever-moving atmosphere, need not be re- 
stored to the fields whence they were taken, can you 
say as much of the alkalies and other minerals re- 
moved with your crops, from the soil where they 
grew? Long experience answers this question in 
the negative. 

I regard it as one of the greatest discoveries of 
the age, that about 97 per cent. of the ingredients 
which make up the whole substance of wheat, rye, 
corn, barley, oats, peas, and beans, exist in the air in 
inexhaustible quantities. ‘To transmute these aeri- 
form bodies into the plants above-named, and into 
grass and roots, at the smallest expense, is the ob- 
ject of nearly all your hard work. 

If I were to burn in your presence 100 pounds of 
wheat, including both straw and seed, you would 
know of a certainty that this bread-bearing plant 
might all be converted into air and vapor, except 
something less than three pounds of ash, which 
would remain. Now, who among you that loves 
good bread, and would be glad to produce it as 
cheaply as any one, will refuse to learn how Nature 
changes all the vegetable matter thrown into the air 
by combustion, fermentation, rotting, and the respl- 
ration of all animals, back again into grain, grass, 
and roots? Believe me, Nature is quite as willi 
to give you 40 bushels of wheat to the acre, an 
from one bushel of seed, as she is 20, if you 
only study and obey her uniform laws. 

A wheat plant is a living being ; and the number 
which may be grown and brought to full maturity om 
an acre depends on the quality and ntity of 
food which you feed to them. It may not be profitable 
to feed so high as to raise at the rate of 320 bushels 
per acre, as one gentleman in England professes to 
have done. But that” you may grow 40 bushels on 
an acre, at a less price per bushel than with any less 
number, I have no doubt. 
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The raw materials to form 36,000 pounds of ripe 
wheat plants are not expensive in this section of 
country. Nor is the knowledge expensive to com- 
bine and use these materials, so as to save a consid- 
erable portion of the ordinary cost of producing 40 
bushels of this grain. But to render this informa- 
tion entirely satisfactory and generally available, an 
Experimental Farm is needed, to demonstrate prac- 
tically how much of the ingredients contained in a 
field (i. e., what per-centage) comes from the air, 
and what from the soil. = Tie Py oA 

Although I have spent much time in Investigating 
this interesting subject, not only as regards wheat, 
but corn, oats, and yet I am not prepared to 
speak very confidently at present in the matter. My 
impression, however, is that not more than ten per 
cent. of corn and twenty per cent. of wheat, umder 
the most favorable circumstances, come from the 
earth. I will state a few facts which form, in part, 
the basis of this opinion. 

A few years since, the mayor of Albany (Frrenp 
Humpsrey, Esq.,) planted three acres in corn, 
on the poor sand plain, near thatcity. The quantity 
of vegetable mould, or organic matter, in the soil 
wassmall. As an experiment, he dropped in each 
hill on two acres, with the seed, a few grains (or 
perhaps drachms, of horn shavings. The other acre 
received nothing as a fertilizer. On the former he 
harvested 60 bushels per acre of shelled corn; on 
the latter about 15. 

I learn from the Southern Planter, that farmers in 
that neighborhood, as an experiment, have paid so 
high as $3 per 100 pounds for guano—the price of 
good pork, in many places—to feed to corn and other 
plants ; and find the food not too expensive for pro- 
fit. Thousands of tons of this fertilizer are annu- 
ally consumed in Great Britain, at the cost of 20 or 
more dollars per ton. 

The mere soaking of seeds in strong solutions of 
common sal-ammoniac and saltpetre of the shops, 
enables plants to increase largely their weight. 
Now, the question is—Do they derive this additional 
nourishment, which, as in the case of the horn sha- 
vings, adds 45 bushels of grain to the acre, and 
stalks in proportion, from the soil or the atmos- 
phere ? 

From the known sterility of the soil, I think at 
least 90 per cent. of the grain comes from the air. 
Ina mellow, deep soil, where the roots can easily 
expand, and be accessible to atmospheric influence, 
ho matter how destitute it may be of organic sub- 
stances, plants gain the most by the aid of concen 
trated fertilizers. 

M. Boussingault heated a fair clayey soil to a high 
temperature for some time, till he had burned out all 
the organic matter. In this earth he planted a few 
peas, and watered them with pure distilled water. 
Some of them blossomed and bore perfect seeds, 
drawing all their carbon and nitrogen, as well as ox- 
Jgen and hydrogen, from air and water. Had these 
peas had the benefit of common rain-water, there 
can be no doubt that the carbonic acid and ammonia 
which it contains would have been of essential ser- 
vice in promoting their growth. , 

An acre of land wholly destitute of vegetable 
matter, and containing all the minerals required for 
the plant, might produce a small crop of peas. The 
same is — true of corn, clover, and arti- 
chokes, ons. B. tried a similar experiment on 


Wheat, but it would not grow to maturity without 
aid of some organic matter. ‘Po prepare a field 





to produce a good crop of this grain, other plants 
which draw nearly all their nourishment from the 
air, should be first cultivated and “ plowed in” to en- 
rich the earth, There is good reason to believe, 
however, that nearly all lands in Western New 
York lack, not so much vegetable mould, or organic 
matter, as some of the mineral or purely earthy in- 
irements necessary to produce large crops of wheat. 

his opinion is not lightly formed, It will take up 
too much of your time, however, to go into details 
to explain the facts and reasons on which it is found- 
ed. Thorough draining, deep plowing, and a per- 
Sect pulverization of the soll { regard as of great 
importance, and calculated to improve our present 
system of farming. On the subject of draining we 
have much to learn, and more to practice. 

Deep plowing has the double advantage of letting 
off, to some extent, any surplus water, and of bring- 
ing to the surface those saline substances without 
which no plant can flourish. When any of these 
are wholly wanting, there is no remedy but to apply 
them. Fortunately, only a very small per-centage 
of most plants is mineral matter. » 

One hundred pounds of wheat straw give only 3 
pounds of ash; and 81 per cent. of that is called 
silica—the basis of common sand. Before this sand 
can enter into the circulation of plants to form the 
bone of their stems, to keep them upright, (and 
many a field of wheat has fallen down, and been lost 
from a lack of this vegetable bone,) it must combine 
with potash or soda, to render it scluble in water. 
Loose, sandy soils are usually barren, because all 
the alkalies are dissolved and leached out. With- 
out these, pure sand cannot enter the roots of plants, 
and they die from the lack of their natural aliment. 
The application of wood ashes to such soils increases 
largely their fertility, although they contain very 
little organic matter. 

In clayey soils, the potash, soda, and magnesia 
are not washed out. After they have been partially 
exhausted by injudicious cropping, the application of 
lime sets the balance free to unite with silica, and 
form silicate of potash or soda, or double salts, which 
are soluble in water, and thus enter the roots of 
plants. These saits are decomposed in the chemical 
laboratory of vegetables, Silica is deposited in 
their tissues, and becomes again insoluble. But a 
small part of wood ashes, when put up in a leach, 
will dissolve, although every particle of them was 
dissolved before it entered into the organic structure 
of trees or smaller plants. On the decomposition of 
the compounds of silica, potash and soda return to 
the earth, combine with, and render soluble, more 
sand. This is carried, with its circulating fluids, 
into every part of the vegetable, and deposited where 
needed. . It is doubtless in this way that a small 
quantity of alkali will serve to convey into the stems 
of corn, grass, and grain the large per centage of 
silica, flint, or sand, which they are known to 
contain. 

Thus, if a soil had a moderate supply of organic 
matter, and only lacked one or two simple minerals, 
you can readily see how a farmer might pay, as do 
some in Virginia, at the rate of $60 a ton for ingre- 
dients to be transformed into plants, and sold, per- 
haps, at $10 a ton, It is, however, bad economy to 
waste the raw materials of cultivated plants—the 
very constituents of our daily bread and meat—and 
then trust luck to purchase, at a dear rate, something 
nearly as good brought from Africa, or the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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A large portion of the elements found in guano, 
and the salts or minerals necessary to the growth of 
plants, escape from the bodies of animals, whether 
man or brute, by their kidneys. You need not be 
told that the liquid excretions of all animals are salt, 
and that this saline matter must come from their 
food. Small as this mineral substance really is, 
when compared with the gross amount of matter ta- 
ken into the animal system, it is quite indispensable 
in the composition of the vegetables that fur- 
nish it. 

There are two anda half millions of people in 
this State, and they may consume an average of five 
bushels of wheat each per annum. This would use 
up 12,500,080 bushels a year, or 100,000,000 bushels 
in eight years. Now, bear in mind the important 
fact, that it will take just as much and precisely sim- 
ilar ingredients to form the second 100,000,000 bush- 
els that were consumed to make the first. - Owing 
to the great abundance—say 80 per cent.—of these 
ingredients, according to my estimate, being provi- 
ded by Infinite Benevolence every where at our 
hands, their loss to the wheat-grower is not impor- 
tant. But there are elements in this grain which 
are not abundant, in a form ready to enter into the 
organization of wheat plants. When we have the 
seed, the land plowed, harrowed, and fenced, at no 
small expense, and ninety four or five per cent. of 
every thing required.to give 30 bushels to the acre, 
the other 6 per cent. of ingredients lacking are 
worth treble their weight in clean wheat, if they 
will add 15 bushels per acre to the crop. 

What was the value per pound of the few horn 
shavings used by the Mayor of Albany, which added 
90 bushels of corn to two acres of land, more than 
were harvested on an acre in all other respects treated 
like the two named? Some of you may have no- 
ticed, that one kernel of wheat will often send up 
ten stems ; and that, under favorable circumstances, 
each stem will bear an ear containing 100 or more 
plump seeds. I have frequently counted over 130 
seeds in a head or ear. This is less than half the 
yield of stems which has been obtained, yet it shows 
a perfect willingness, and the capacity, in Nature to 
give a return of one thousand fold on the seed plant- 
ed. A single peck of seed planted on an acre, in 
drills, and judiciously supplied with all the ingredi- 
ents necessary to form perfect plants, and yielding 
at this rate, would give a crop of 250 Seatele, 

Experience has demonstrated the practicability of 
increasing largely the yield of grain without aug- 
menting the growth of straw in an equal ratio. You 
will bear witness to the truth of the remark, that it 
is not always the heaviest yield of straw in wheat, 
oats, corn, clover, or peas, that gives the most grain 
or seed. I assure you, that if you will feed to your 
hungry plants a good deal more of those ingredients 
taken from them, and most insanely thrown away in 
urine, you will soon know, why guano is worth sixty 
dollars a ton. 

By cultivating the soil with the plow and hoe, it 
loses not only the minerals carried off in the crops, 
but not a little of the same substances while dissolv- 
ed in water, which, instead of being taken up into 
the circulation of cultivated plants, pass with the 
water into creeks, rivers, and the ocean. How 
much of the valuable salts of lime, potash, soda, and 
magnesia are lost from cultivated land, it is impossi- 
ble to say. But there is scarcely a spring or well, 
especially in a good grain country, whose water is 
not “hard.” By evaporating a few gallons of such 





water in a clean vessel, a thin coat of white powder 
will cover its bottom and sides—being the minerals 
held in solution in the water, which it took from the 
earth. 

All the streams that flow into the ocean have more 
or less of these saline ingredients dissolved in them, 
The sea is a vast salt-pan, with no other outlet than 
by solar evaporation. The known difference in the 
water that alls from the clouds on to the land and 
that which runs into the ocean—the water running 
in being salt, and that which escapes by solar evap 
oration being fresh-—makes the water in the ocean 
very salt, and crystalized more or less, like that ina 
vat used to make salt, at Salina. No small portion 
of the rocks found in the bed of the sea are composed 
of ingredients which, like the crust of lime in a tea. 
kettle, were once dissolved in water. Few ar 
aware that the materials carried, either mechanical- 
ly, like mud, gravel, and sand, or in solution, to the 
ocean, from ancient islands and continents, have 
formed rocks on this continent estimated at, and | 
may say measured, by Prof. Rogers, to the depth of 
Sorty thousand feet. 

Mr. Philips, in his “ Elements of Geology,” sets 
down the perpendicular thickness of the rocks in 
Great Britain, which abound in the remains of plants 
and animals that once lived on the earthy/at six anda 
half miles. Viewed with a chemical and geological 
eye, the soil in Western New York has many inte- 
resting features. It possesses many minerals of 
great value to be used in the preparation of compos? 
heaps. I regret that I have not time to go into de- 
tails in the matter of combining and preparing the 
precise elements required by Nature to form the 
plants most cultivated in this section. T'o absorb 
many of the valuable gasses given off from ferment- 
ing manure, I have reason to believe that there is 
nothing better than pulverized charcoal, mixed with 
plaster. It is a subject worthy of much study, to 
learn how to save and use to the best advantage all 
the solid and liquid excretions of every animal that 
feeds on the fruits of the earth. 


Nature has done much for the farmers of Monroe 
County, in providing ready to your hands a soil re- 
markable for its fertility, and an atmosphere, for your 
lungs, not less remarkable for its salubrity. I re- 
joice to know that these great natural advantages 
are duly appreciated and well deserved, by a rural 
population alike distinguished for their intelligence 
and their industry. Think not, that while I contend 
we all have something to learn, I would under- 
estimate the wonderful improvements which have 
been made by the hardy tillers of the earth in Wes 
tern New York. No man respects honest, productive 
industry more than I do. All I desire is, to see it 
better directed, that it may be better rewarded. I 
have often felt, and often expressed, my deep anxiety 
to see the time when every practical farmer in 
State shall be able to produce all that he and his fa- 
mily shall need, or a fair equivalent, and then know 
quite as well how to keep and enjoy the rich fruits of 
his honest toil, ds all the non-producers in the 
shall know how to exchange their shadows for 
working man’s substance. 

Believe me—those that create, by hard worl 
nearly all the good things consumed by civilized 
man, ought to learn how to keep, as well as how to 
earn property. Pauperism is on the increase, and it 
would be well if every man, woman, and chiid knew 
the reason why. 
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A MARRIAGE PORTION. 


Allow me to introduce a simple story ; though 
perhaps not new, nevertheless interesting in its re- 
sults. On the margin of a sunny lake lived a farm- 
er; his shaded cottage was an object of pleasure to 
the mariner of our inland sea, and the traveler could 
not refrain his commendation as he passed the well- 
tilled fields, rendered more attractive by the perva- 
ding spirit of neatness and order. A wife, with two 
daughters, shared the labors and pleasures of the 
farmer. One hundred acres were the extent of the 
farm, and the farmer’s capital was little more than 
honesty, industry, and health. I need not paint the 
family circle in its devotion to sacred duties, nor its 
daily toil—the results will carry to every heart a 
view of the path pursued. His eldest daughter mar- 
ried, and he gave to her one-third of his farm, as her 
marriage portion. Notwithstanding this diminution 
of acres, he had the same quantity of products as 
formerly. In due time his youngest daughter mar- 
ried also, and he gave to her one-half of what re- 
mained—and still the produce of his farm was not 
diminished. The secret was easily discovered—he 
applied as much labor and attention to the remaining 
one-third part as he had been accustomed to give to 
the whole farm. Do you ask, how this applies to 
any of us? Let me explain. We divide our labor 
over too mamy acres to afford sufficient culture to 
each; and we neglect the aid of science, which 
teaches us to concentrate the various means always 
within our control, and their economical and appro- 
priate application. 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

It may be, and often is asked, how are we to ascer- 
tain the experience of other farmers, that we may 
benefit by their experiments and experience? No- 
thing is more easy—the agricultural periodicals of 
this country bring to the fire-side and leisure hour 
of every farmer, the tried results of experiments 
throughout the world—they give to him the practice 
of every section of our country—they open to him 
the science of his profession, making clear and intel- 
ligible all that heretofore has been deemed chance. 
No farmercan fail to be wiser and richer if he care- 
fully peruses the well-stored pages of the Cultivator 
—a paper too well known in this country and in Eu- 
rope to need an eulogium here ; and it will surely be 
a matter of surprise to all when I state, that in this 
county there are not probably 30 farmers who con- 
sult its pages. Another paper of well-known and 
deserved merit is the New Genesee Farmer, from 
the pages of which every farmer can derive lessons 
of experience and wisdom in his vocation. The 
American Agriculturist is another periodical worthy 
your attentive perusal, These and other sources of- 
fer the ready means of knowledge, at a cost, too, so 
moderate, that it surely requires but a knowledge of 
the fact to see one or more in the hands of every 
man in this country, who desires to thrive, and, like 
our friend of the Lake shore, be able to give to every 
daughter a farm as a marriage portion.—Delafield’s 
Ag. Address. —Seneca County, N. Y. 


» Cranperries.—Mr, William Hall, of Norway, 

ine, has succeeded in raising cranberries on a patch 
of boggy land. He sowed the berries in the spring, 
on the snow and ice. The seed took well, and en- 
tirely rooted out the weeds. Last year he gathered 
six bushels from a patch of land about three rods 








Square, which a few years since was useless 
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MOVEABLE HAY RACKS. 

Mr. Eprror—I accidentally took up one of your 
papers sent to our post office, and read an article on 
foddering cattle, and the description of a cheap and 
simple contrivance, to do away with a great man 
troubles of that part of a farmers work. It struc 
me as just the thing I wanted. I had 7 head of cat- 
tle in my yard, and I constructed two cribs, which 
had accommodations for 8 head, and it works to my 
entire satisfaction. I have had it in use a fortnight 
and it has saved me more than the price of your pa- 
per, and I herewith enclose you one dollar for a copy 
for myself and one of my neighbors. 

In contriving my racks, I have departed a little 
from your description, and I think for the better. I 
also send a rough drawing in which two sides are 
only finished. The variations I found advantageous, 
were to put the boards only 2ft 6in high, instead 2ft 
9in, and to drop the cross pieces so that they shall 
cdme no higher than the side boards. The whole 
should be strongly nailed with 10d or 12d nails, and 
where the cross pieces cross, there should be a good 
wrought spike that will clench, so that the cattle 
shall not break them down or push them out of 
shape. L. L. BARKER. 





Facrory ownep sy Ginis.—The factory girls of 
Lowell talk of establishing a large factory, to be 
worked by themselves, and of which they should be 


the joint-stock proprietors. Should such a scheme 
be successfully put in operation, we presume it 
would not be long before the proprietors would have 
plenty of applications for -pariners. A young man 


might thus apostrophize a fair stockholder : 
** Ever from that hour I loved her, 
Till for her stock I paid her with myself.” 


THE FLOWERS. 


When God to man a being gave, 
'T was by a garden fair’;" 

His first-drawn breath was ftom a wave 
Of odour-wafting air. 

As vision, at his spirit’s birth, 
The tender eyelids burst, 

He saw, from out his kindred earth 
The flowers had risen first. 

’Mid clustering vines and trees that woo'd 

His new-created sight, 

Were fruits for rich, salubrious food, 
And flowers for his delight : 

And these were fed from living springs, 
Baptiz’d with holy dew, 

And softly fann’d by angels’ wings, 
In beauty while they grew. 

They shone, a glorious volume spread 
For his all-peaeeful hours : 

The first sweet book man ever read 
Was of the leaves of flowers. 

Pure thoughts of bis Almighty Friend, 

ith radiance from above, 

Were on its countless p penn’d— 

Its author's name was Love.— [HANNAH F. GOULD. 
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NORTHERN SPY. 
The above figure represents this superior native | 
apple. It originated in the town of East Bloomfield, | 
in the orchard of the late Oliver Chapin. 
It was but little known until two or three, 
years ago, when a number of young trees, suckers 
from the original tree, came into bearing, and the 
fruit was carried to the Rochester market, where it 
attracted general attention. - It is now esteemed the | 
best winter or keeping variety known—better than 
the Swaar or Spitzenburg. It commands the high- 
est price in the market ; we have seen them sold in| 
the spring for $1 50 per bushel ; and last fall, those 
that we knew to be sold brought $2 25 per barrel ; 
while $1 was the usual price of ordinary fruit. We) 
have seen specimens produced on old, stunted trees, | 
that were small and quite deficient in color and fla- 
vor. Young trees, or those that have been care- | 
fully pruned, produce abundant crops, and the fruit is 
of large size and extremely beautiful. The tree is a_| 
rapid, upright, and handsome grower; wood dark 
brown, covered with gray-colored specks or dots, ve- 
ry easily distinguished from any other. Fruit some- 
what conical, sometimes slightly ribbed ; the speci-_ 
men figured measures 12 inches in circumference. 
Stalk about 3-4ths of an inch, set in a broad, deep 
cavity. Eye deeply set in a broad deep basin. Co-| 
lor pale green in the shade, dark red on the sunny 
side ; those fully exposed to the sun, are entirely | 
covered with a fine deep red. Flesh yellowish 
white, tender, juicy, and high-flavored, with a pecu- | 
liar musky perfume. In use from November till’ 
May. This, like all other popular fruits, is counter-| 
feited by the men and boys who sell apples around | 
the streets, and on the corners ; every apple they 
can find, that in any way resembles the “ Northern 
Spy,” is so called by them. We have, during the | 
resent winter, seen several distinct varieties sold | 
y them under this name. 


How To Ear an Ap. 
PLE MECHANICALLY, 
S cre NTI FICALLY, anp 
GENTEEL Y.—Pare it 
neatly and carefully, 
making an entire ribbon 
of the skin ; then placing 
the middle finger of the 
left hand upon the stem, 
and the thumb upon the 
blossom end, with your 
fruit-knife commence 
cutting a slice from the 
top to near the centre, 
and so on, in succession, 
leaving the core standing 
as a column or shaft, 
upon which it revolves 
until it is demolished. 

It is a cleanly, deli- 
cate, and systematic’ 
operation,’ which com- 
mends it to all persons 
who are fond of that 
wholesome and valuable 


fruit. 
POMUS. 


JLD.MATHIES. 








THE APPLE CULTURE. 
The culture of the apple is of much greater im- 


| portance to the farmer than is generally considered. 


We know that an orchard has grown to be a matter 


| considered as of almost absolute necessity ; but it is 


the carelessness with which it is generally planted 
and cultivated, that warrants the remark we com- 
menced with. In growing wheat, corn, potatoes, or 
any other field product, the farmer very rationally 
procures such varieties and bestows such culture as 
will. considering their adaptability to his soil and 
other circumstances, yield him the most liberal re- 
turn for his expenditures, These considerations are 
equally important in relation to the orchard. Your 
land is occupied with it—your trees, and planting 
them, cost something—your labor is required to pick, 
preserve, and carry your fruit to market, if you sell 
them ; and these, altogether, constitute a consider- 
able item. Hence appears the necessity of exercl- 
sing as much care in selecting suitable varieties of 
fruit as of grain, and of bestowing on them a pro- 
portionate degree of attention, both in planting 

after-culture, in order to insure their health and 
fruitfulness, and make the investment one of profit 
instead of loss. We know many excellent farmers, 
whose fields show that they are cultivated by a care- 


| ful and skillful hand, but whose orchard is in a state 


of absolute neglect. This arises from an incorrect 
estimate of orchard products. It can be easily 
shown, that an orchard of choice, well-selected ap~” 
ples, ripening in regular succession, properly culti- 
vated and attended to, will yield as “great pro fitses 
any other product. Our soil and climate are adm- 
rably adapted to the perfect growth and development 
of this fruit—proved by experience. An acre of 
land may contain 150 trees. These, in five or 8x 
years, will produce at least five bushels per tree, if 
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properly cultivated ; and these, at the low price of 
2s. per bushel, would amount to $187 50. At this 
low estimate, the orchard, after paying all expenses, 
would be found highly profitable. Prices,in our 
market vary from $1 to @2 50 per barrel, in propor- 
tion to the quality. Choice and rare kinds are some- 
times sold in the spring for 10s, to 128.5 and even as 
high as 16s. per bushel. But for domestic uses, for 
eating in a raw state, for cooking, and for feeding to 
hogs, to cows, and even horses—apples are of great 
value. The great facilities which steam convey- 
ances and sees. now afford for the transportation of 
fruit, give increased importance to this branch of in- 
dustry, by opening up new markets, and thereby in- 
creasing the price of fruit materially in the interior 
portions of the country. The Atlantic steamers 
will, we believe, at no very distant day, be loaded 
with American fruits (apples particularly) for the 
European markets. The markets of the south, too, 
will create an increasing demand. 

This subject begins to be appreciated, as will be 
seen from the following extract from an eastern 

r: 

AS demand in England for American fruit is 
likely to become a matter of considerable importance. A 
large quantity of apples were sent there Jast season, and 
paid well. Many orchards of five, ten, and twenty thou- 
sand trees, have lately been planted in the Hudson river 
counties, with a view of growing apples for export to foreign 
countries. We see no reason why peaches from New Jer- 


sey, and other Atlantic regions where they grow, cannot 
be sent to England, by steamers, and arrive in good con- 
dition. 


But - 
markets 0 


if confined to our own markets, or the 
our own continent, the demand for good 
fruit will increase asfast and faster than the supply 
forages to come. It has been so in every country— 
the progress of civilization and refinement, the in- 
crease of population, the accumulation of wealth, 
invariably increase the demand for the choice pro- 
ductions of the garden and the orchard, faster than 
they do the means for producing them. 

In order to assist those who are anxious to pro- 
cure the best varieties, we will from time to time 
notice and describe such as we can recommend. 





A Fine Sweet Appite.—We have just examined 
aspecimen of a very superior variety of sweet ap- 
ple, quite new to us, left at the Seed Store by a 
| ep who found it at Gould’s grocery store, in 

uffalo-street, where it had been purchased froin 
some farmer, It is a tender, juicy, fine-flavored ap- 
ple equal, if not superior to any sweet apple we 
now, and is eminently worthy of extensive cultiva- 
tion. If the person who brought it to Gould’s 
should see this, he will please leave or send his ad- 
dress to the Seed Store. The fruit is large, mea- 
suring 12 inches in circumference, surface uneven, 
with large unequal ridges or ribs, ; stem slender, 
about half an inch long, and inserted in a narrow and 
moderately deep cavity : colyz small, and in a small 
and rather shallow basin ; skin yellow in the shade, 
clear red in the sun, and wholly covered with brown 
dots, so numerous as to make the surface rough ; 
Jesh yellowish white, melting, and fine-flavored ; 
looks as though it would keep well tll spring. ‘This 
Wwe consider would be a valuable addition to our pres- 
=e deficient list of what are called sweet 
apples, 





Stkaw CUTTING MACHINES.—We have for sale four dif- 
fereut patterns of Straw-cutters, which we will sell low. 


Dec. 1, B. F. SMITH & CO. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








O. REYNOLDS’ 
NON-SWARMING & DIVIDING BEE-HIVE. 
a Subscriber having kept Bees for upwards of thirty years, 

and having tried many of the various modes, and some of the 
patents, that have been recommended for the preservation of Bees 
and removing of honey—baving been disappointed in his anticipa - 
tions, became sensible that the improvements heretofore presented 
te the public were not such as would give general satisfaction, 
Knowing that much has been done to advance the interests of the 
Bee-grower, aud the preservation ef the Bees, and believing that 
art has not yet ai to tion, would, with due deference, 
present to an enlightened community his Non-swarming and Divi- 
ding Bee-hive, believing that they will compare former improve- 
ments with his, and decide agreeably to merit, feeling confident that 
he will receive a share of their approbation. Said Hive is divided 
into different apartments, and so arranged that the Apiarian may 
cause the Bees to leave one apartment and pass into the others, 
thereby freeing the honey from its incumbents at the will of the op- 
erators. Dividing can be performed with euse and safety. All de- 
predations from the bee-moth and robber may be prevented; the 
method of feeding and ventilating being superior. In a word, the 
improvement is just such as the Bee-grower is desirous of ob- 
taining. 0. REYNOLDS. 
Extract from the report of the Committee on Improvements, &c., at 
the Exhibition of the Monroe Co, Agricultural Society, at Ro- 

chester, Oct. 8th and 9th, 1844. 

Tw Dr. Oliver Reynolds,-of Webster, for a newly-invented, Non- 
Swarming Bee-Hive, combining all the advantages of former im- 
provements, with some valuable qualifications for ventilation, re- 
moving old comb, dividing swarms, and preventing the depreda- 
tions of the bee-moth—the whele under the entire control of the 
operator. The Committee award a Diploma. 

I certify that the above is a true extract from the report. 

M. B. BATEHAM, 

Rochester, Oct. 17, 1844. Cor, Sec. Monroe Ag. Society. 

N B. Any person wishing to purchase Territory, or act as Agent, 
by directing a line to the Postmaster, Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y., 
will be promptly attended to. 

i? For sale at the Rochester Seed Store, No. 4, Front-street. 

STRAYED HORSES. 
ROM the Farm of the Subscriber strayed away, about three 
weeks since, an aged BROWN MARE, gray over the eyes 
low in the back, with saddle-marks thereon; has one white hi 
foot, long tail, which, with the mane, is black. Also,a RED ROAN 
HORSE COLT, coming two years old. Said horses were last 
heard of in the town of Greece. 

Any person who can give information as to where said horses are, 
or have been, shall be remunerated for their trouble, by giving me 
notice thereof, through the mail, addressed— 

WILLIAM LOWRY, of Clarks’ n, 
Parma Center Post-office, Monroe Co., New York. 
Clarkson, Dec. 22, 1844. 


TJORSE CHESTNUTS for sale at the Rochester Seed Store, 
Dee. Ist, 1844. B. F. SMITH & CO. 


ASH for FLAX SEED; and OIL MEAL for sale—at the Old 
Oi Mill, Water-street ; or No. 3, Front-street, 
Rochester, Dec. 1844.—ja4m. THOS. WEDDLE & SONS. 














PPLE SEEDS for sale at the Rochester Seed Store, No. 4, 
Front-street. B. F. SMITH & CO, 


CASH FOR TIMOTHY SEED. 


500 TO 1000 msHrs TIMOTHY SLED 


wanted at the Rochester Seed 


highest price paid in cash for good Seed. 
re 5. F. SMITH & CO. 
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Meteorological Observations, 


MADE AT ROCHESTER, SEVEN MILES FROM LAKE ONTARIO, 
BY L. WETHERELL. 


Journat oF THE WeatTuER For Jan. 1844. 
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Fair. 
Cloudy—snow. 


Cloudy—rain & snow 
Cloudy snow. 
Fair—snow and rain. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy—snow. 
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Cloudy—r. .g -88 in. 
Cloudy ,snow,rain, hail 
Fair, snow, r. g. 1.00 
Pair. 

Cloudy. 
Cloudy—Snow. 


-1 lisse Fair. “: 


Maximum (Dec. 26) ther. 52 deg.; barom. (Jan. 19) 30,06. 
Minimum (Jan. 19) ther. 25 deg.; barom. (Dec. 30) 29.11. 


Summary—1 844. 
Thermometer—highest degree during the year, 89. 
es —lowest ee or «+ 2. (below zero.) 
Barometer, —highest .. ee e- 30.10. 
ee —lowest ee e+ 28.65. 

Greatest monthly range of ther. in April, 72 deg. 

Warmest day in the year, June 25. 

Coldest .. «. «+ Jan. 27. 

Wind north in the year 28 days; ditto north-east, 47} ; ditto east, 
471; ditto south-east, 26}; ditto south, 27}, ditto south-west, 
O25; west, 73}; north-west, 984. 

Prevailing wind for the year, north-west. We have had much 
more than our usual proportion of north-east wind, it having been 
the prevailing wind in March and April. 

Number of fair days, 170; ditto cloudy, 196, 

ee days on which rain fell. 124. 
snow fell, 70. 
snow and rain fell, 9. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wheat, 87 a 94)Hay, ton, $750 8 00) Eggs, doz. 12 
Corn, 374 a 40] Wood,cord, 2 00 2 50) Poultry, lb. 5 
Barley, 31 35! Salt, bbl., 1 13, Tallow, 

Oats, 25 00}Hams, bb., 0 
Flour, (ret.) 4 25)Pork, bbl. 
Beans, 75100! “* ecwt, 3 
Apples, 25 38|Beef, “ 2 
Potatoes, 18 25)Lard, bb., 6| Dry Hides, 6 
Cloverseed, 4 00 5 00 Butter, 9 12}Calfskins, gr’n.5 
Timothy, 1 1 50|Cheese,cwt.4 00 4 50: 
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5 
10 00 ‘ 35 40 
25 3 75) Sheep Skins, 50 75 
00 3 00/Green H’ds,Ib.3 4 
5 7 
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AGRICULTURAL TOOLS, &c. 


FOR SALE AT THE 
SEED STORE §& FARMERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
No. 4, Front-street, (near Buffalo-st.) Rochester, New York, 


WORCESTER PLOWS, which stand unrivalled for so- 
125 iority of workmanship and durability. Also, twenty. 
-five PR UM PLOWS, made by H. Derano. CULTIVA. 
TORS, Seed Sowers, Grindstones, Root Cutters, Road Scrapers, 
Ames’ best Cast-steel and Shovels, Ditching Spades, fBoys' 
s Shovels, and Manure Forks ; ‘Tree Scrapers, 30 doz. Hoes, 
assorted kinds ; Garden Hoes, of every variety; Garden Rakes; 
CYLINDER CHURNS, a superior article ; SUGAR MILLS, 
BUDDING KNIVES, Pruning nives, Grafting Chisels and'Saws, 
Transplanting Trowels, Ladies’ Weedirg Trowels, Anti-friction 
Rollers, Bush Hooks, Ring and Hook Hames, Trace Chains, Cattle 
Chains, Brass Ox Balls, Bull Rings, Ox Yokes and Bowe, Garden 
Syringes, Hatch’s Patent Sowing Machines. 


ANARY BIRDS, BIRD CAGES, CANARY SEED, HEMP 
SEED, CUTTLE FISH BONE, for sale at the Rochester 


»-“<% 3 B. F. SMITH & CO, 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 
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As : 


TAYLOR'S new and valuable Patent STRAW-CUTTER 
e and CORN-SHELLER.—This is allowed, by all who are ac- 
quainted with Machines for cutting straw, to be the best yet inveut- 
ed, As it combines durability with simplicity in its constructiva, t 
is not liable to get out of repair. The Knife (which is very heavy, 
and made of the best steel) is moved by eccentric, which give ita 
drawing stroke, of great power; and it can be sharpened and ad- 
justed to the Machine with less skill than is required to sharpen and 
fix a Sythe. fj P 

Double the amount of straw can be cut in any given time, with 
half the amount of labor, by this than by any other Straw-cutter 
now in use. There isa Self-feeding Apparatus attached, which can 
with ease be so regulated, as to cut the straw to any desired 
length. 

The Machine is adapted to cut all kinds of straw, hay, and corn- 
stalks, with equal facility; and the rapidity with which it shells 
corn, removing every kernel, and leaving the cob perfectly whole, 
is unparalleled, ‘ 

The Subscribers are now manufacturing three different sizes of 
the above Machine—one with the Corn-Sheller, and two without— 
all are, however, constructed on the same principle, but varying @ 
price. The one of the largest size can be driven by horse-power, 
if wished. ; 

Every Farmer who has examined this Machine has expressed his 
decided opinion, that it is the best adapted for its various purpose 
of any that have hitherto been presented to public notice ; 
there is no assumption in asserting, that a continued use of it ¥ 
warrant even greater encomiums than have yet been p 
upon it. : on 

The ready sale it has had since the Subscribers commenced 
manufacture, induces them to believe, that no person intending t 
purchase a Straw-cutter will not do so before examining those 
which they have recently constructed, which may be seen at Barton 
& Belden’s Tool Store, west end of the Bridge, in Buffalo-stresti 
at B. F. Smith & Co.’s, Rochester Seed Store, Front-street ; and a 
their shop, in the stone building a little west of the United States 
Hotel, corner of Hill and Elizabeth streets : at any of which places 
persons desirous of obtaining the above-described Machine = 
have prompt attention given to all orders they may give for 
same. BEARDSLEE & BADGER. 

Rochester, Jan, 38, 1845. 

N.B. Persons wishing to secure the right of manufacturing the 
above-described Machines can address— ) Reshers 
E. TAYLOR, (Patentee,) Rochester 











ERASTUS SHEPARD, PRINTER, ROCHESTER, N. ¥- 





